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A SECOND LETTER 



TO THE 



LORD BISHOP OF PETERBOROUGH. 



My Lord^ 

I WAS not aware, till within these few 
days, that you had accompanied the republication 
of your Lectures with an Appendix, composed 
for the purpose of " repelling the attack" made 
upon you in my Letter of 1823. 

I regret to find you applying the term attack^ 
to a Letter only drawn from me by the fear, as I 
there expressed it, that ^* details derogating from 
the character of that translation, which the Eng- 
lish church has so long sanctioned and employed, 
would have double weight as coming from a 
divine, who is known to have paid particular at- 
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tention to biblical criticism ; and from a prelate, 
whose zeal for the establishment no one will ven- 
ture to dispute.^'' And that your readers might 
be led by those details, as I myself when a 
hearer had been, to conclude, '^ that our Eng- 
lish Bible was nothing better than a compilation 
of a series of second-hand translations.^ ^ I men- 
tioned my having gradually learned that such a 
conclusion would be exceedingly erroneous ; and 
I ventured to express a suspicion, that for some 
of those depreciatory details, your lordship must 
have trusted to a paper, in Bishop Watson's 
collection of tracts, by Anthony Johnson ; whose 
inaccuracy made him quite unworthy of your 
confidence. In this suspicion, a note to your 
Appendix informs me I was not mistaken;^ but 
I could very much wish that, instead of the tri- 
fling correction of an erroneous date, copied from 
him, your lordship had more decidedly acknow- 
ledged, that Johnson was equally mistaken, in 
saying, " Probably Tyndal rendered the Old 
Testament out of the Latin, having little or no 
skill in the Hebrew.* 

1 Letter to Bishop of Peterborough, p. 10. 
« lb. p. 11. 

' Note iv. p. 3i of Bishop of Peterborough's Appendix to 
his Lectures. 

•* Bishop Watson's Tracts, voK iii, p. 70. 
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It is, however, a sincere gratification to me, to 
have been the means of leading you to record a 
declaration, which I cannot but look upon as 
calculated to be a valuable corrective of the 
opinion that would otherwise have been produced 
in many, by the perusal of your Lectures. The 
deckratiou to which I allude, is this : That the 
plan pursued in forming the authorized version 
was, in your lordship^s judgment, ^^a much more 
effisctual mode of producing a good translation, 
than the making of a translation altogether new, 
and independent of former translations." ^ But 
still, as you have repeated, in the text of your 
Lectures, those expressions which, being taken in 
their ordinary meaning, must make the character 
of the English Bible to depend very much on 
the competency of the older translators, you will 
pardon- my troubling you with a few more re- 
marks, confirmatory of what I before advanced, 
and particularly with regard to the first English 
titinslator, Tyndal. 

In your Appendix, the subject of TyndaPs 
labours and qualifications, is introduced, as 
follows : 

^' I will proceed to the consideration of what 
I said respecting TyndaPs translation. And as 

* Bishop of Peterborough's Appendix, p. 2. 
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I must beg to be judged by my oum words, I 
will quote what I said at p. 296, respecting the 
assistance which Tyndal derived from Luther. 
^ We may conclude, therefore, that TyndaPs 
translation was taken, at least in part, from 
Luther's: and this conclusion is further con- 
firmed by the Germanisms which it contains, 
some of which are still contained in our autho- 
rized version/ Such was the conclusion to which 
I came with respect to Tyndal and Luther : and 
as I am answerable for the accuracy of this 
conclusion, I will give additional arguments in 
support of it/^^ 

Permit me here to remark, that I should by 
no means consider ^* the independence^' of Tyn- 
daPs translation, as ^' destroyed,'' by his having 
Luther's translation ^^ lying before him," and 
being able to consult it ; but I could not call his 
work an independent translation, if due credit 
was given to his labours, by saying as your lord- 
ship does, " I have never meant that TyndaPs 
New Testament was a mere translation from the 
German of Luther. I have no doubt that when 
Tyndal made his translation of the New Testa- 
ment, he translated with the Greek original lying 
before him ; for, however limited his knowledge 

^ Bishop of Peterborough's Appendix^ p. 4, 5. 



of Hebrew might be, he had the reputation of 
being a good Greek scholar/^ "^ 

The questions before us are, liowever, first. 
Whether Tyndal could make use of Luther's Ger- 
man translation ? And then ; Whether his know- 
ledge of either Greek or Hebrew, was so limited^ 
as to oblige, or tempt him, to construe from the 
German ; only checking Luther by the Vulgate, 
or, more rarely, from his own conception of the 
meaning of the original ? 

I am not disposed to assert, nor is it necessary, 
for the establishment of my view of the subject, 
to maintain, that Tyndal was ignorant of Ger- 
man ; though I pointed out to your lordship that 
a friend of Spalatinus, after conversing at 
Worms with an Englishman, whom several cir- 
cumstances prove to have been no other than 
Tyndal, described him as ^^ ita septem linguarum 
peritum, Hebraicae, Grsecae, Latinse, Italicse, 
Hispanicae, Britannicse, Gallicae, ut quam- 
cunque loquatur, in ea natum putes.'' ® In which 
list of Tyndal's acquirements, German does not 
appear. And you must excuse my adding, that 
I cannot think your arguments to prove him 



7 Bishop of Peterborough's Appendix, p. 6. 
^ Schellhomii Aniaenitates lit., torn. it. p. 431. Letters to 
Bishop of Peterborough, p. 93> 94. Id. Appendix, Art. B. 



acqaainted with German^ by any means irrresist* 
ible. 

In the text of the Lectures you still speak thus : 
— '^ What knowledge Tyndal had of Hebrew is 
unknown ; but he of course understood the Latin 
Vulgate ; and he was likewise acquainted with 
German."^ In the Appendix, where the disputed 
propositions of your text were to be proved, you 
say, ^^ That he acquired a knowledge of the Ger- 
man language appears from his Prologe to the 
Epistle of Saint Paule to the Romajms, which 
is chiefly a translation from a preface to that 
epistle by Luther. Since then, it is evident that 
Luther's New Testament was not only known to 
Tyndal, but that he was able to use it, few per- 
sons would be disposed to doubt that he did use 



9 Bishop of Peterborough's Lectures, p. 296. Surely this 
is too depreciatory a manner of noticing the attainments of the 
same man whom a well-informed Grerman, after a personal 
interview, could describe as above. For my own part, I cannot 
forget that Tyndal might have left other, still less disputable 
proofs of the learning which rare abilities and patient industry 
had enabled him to collect, amidst difficulties scarcely to be 
conceived by us^ had he not been prematurely cut ofi" by the 
fire of persecution in a foreign land ; leaving his reputation 
to be aifectionately cherished, I am loathe to say, charitably 
estimated by us, who are happy in the prosperity of a church> 
the foundation of which was cemented with his blood. 



it/' ^ But this evidence cannot be received as 
sufficiently decisive to allow of a conclusion being 
quite so rapidly built upon it; in face of the fact 
noticed in my Letter,^ that a Latin version of 
Luther's Preface had been published five years 
before Tyndal printed his Prologe. 

The next assertion^ to the pointy repeated in 
your text, is, ^^ He passed some time with Lu- 
ther, at Wittenberg/' ^ The authority for this 
in your Appendix, is the following quotation : 
^^ Anglia relicta in Germaniam transivit, et 
in Saxonia cum M. Luthero et Joh. Fritho, po- 
pulari suo, sermonem contulit. Freheri Thea- 
trum, p. 109." * But it does not appear that this 
foreign writer meant to say more of the length of 
time which they passed together, than might be 
conveyed in the words which he was translating 
from our countryman. Fox. '^ At his departing out 
of the realm, he took his journey into the farther 
parts of Germany, as into Saxony, where he had 
conference with Luther, and other learned men." ^ 

After this, the text of your Lecture proceeds as 

^ Bishop of Peterborough's Lectures Appendix^ p. 6. 

* Letter to Bishop of Peterboro\igh, p. 108, and Note. 
^ Bishop of Peterborough's Lectures, p. 296. 

* lb. Appendix, p. 5. Compare Appendix to Letter^ Art. 
B. note, p. 143. 

* Fox's Acts, vol. ii. p. 303. The continuance, for a certain 
reason mentioned in the next sentence, refers to- Grermany. not 
Saxony. See Appendix to Letter, Art. B. 
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in the first edition. " The books which Tyndal 
selected for translation into English, were always 
those which Luther had already translated into 
German. Now, Luther did not translate ac- 
cording to the order in which the several books 
follow each other in the Bible : he translated in 
an order of his own, and the same order was ob- 
served also by Tyndal, who translated lifter 
Luther/'^ 

Without repeating all I said on this subject, 
I may be permitted to observe again, briefly, 
that as each had for his object the reformation of 
Christianity, it was surely natural that each 
should begin with giving his countrymen the 
New Testament in their native tongue; and 
should then turn back to Genesis, and proceed 
straight forward with the old, as far as Tyndal 
lived to continue his task. The portions of Scrip- 
ture common to both translations were translated 
by each in this order ; unless Tyndal imitated 
Luther, in interrupting his course to translate 
Jonah. An imitation which would not be fully 
accounted for, even by supposing him obliged 
to follow every irregularity in Luther's course of 
translation, in order to have the advantage of 
using his version ; for Luther translated ac- 
cording to the order in which the several books 
follow each other in the Bible, from Grenesis to 

^ Lect. p. 296. 



Canticles inclusive, before he interrupted his 
course to translate Jonah ; whilst the publication 
of Tyndal's translation of Jonah, is placed next 
to that of the English Pentateuch/ And here 
I must beg to be pardoned, if I do repeat one 
of my remarks on the Prologe to Jonah by 
T3mdal: ^ Jonah, a solitary preacher, was or- 
dered to call the people of a great city to re- 
pent of their sins, and to reform ; and Ty ndal, 
a persecuted individual, obliged to fly from his 
country, and shipwrecked ® whilst preparing the 
means for instructing and reforming a whole na- 
tion, had inducement enough to digress for a 
while, with Jonah and reformation for his 
theme.^ ^ 

In the note appended to this remark, I ob- 
served : ^ It is only from the connexion between 
the mission of Jonah and endeavours to reform 
the religion of states, that I can account for the 
long list of separate editions of this prophet, 
published in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. In Masch's Le Long, twenty-two editions, 
with Latin versions or paraphrases, are enume- 
rated, besides the vernacular translations.'' * 

7 See table in Letter^ pp. 60, 61. 

8 As he was on hh way to Hamboroagh to print this trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch. — Fox's Acts^ vol. ii. p. 303. 

9 Letter, pp. 57, 58. 
' Letter^ p. 58. 
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Had I not been peculiarly unfortunate in my 
endeavours to induce your lordship to think with 
me, you would scarcely, after reading this, have 
considered it worth while to say as follows : ^ It 
is difficult to assign a reason, why a translator of 
the old Testament should begin his translation 
of the prophetical books with that of the pro- 
phet Jonah. And it is still more difficult to explain, 
why two translators should act in the same man- 
ner, unless the latter was influenced by the former. 
Now Jonah was the first of the prophetical books 
which Luther selected for translation; and it 
was the first, if not the only prophetical book, 
which Tyndal translated. According to Lewis, 
p. 72, TyndaPs translation of Jonah was pub- 
lished about 1531.''* Instead of only two 
translators both beginning and ending their 
translations of the prophets with Jonah, I feel 
reluctant to ask your lordship to satisfy yourself, 
by searching Le Long, how many, out of the 
numerous editors and translators I lately referred 
to, did no more. But, indeed, I could wish that 
your researches had enabled you, without trouble, 
to give me some further authority than the refer- 
ence to Lewis for the satisfaction of my doubts, 
whether Tyndal ever did translate Jonah. I had 

« Bishop of Peterborough's Apx. p. 14. Note 13. 
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observed in my Letter, that it did not appear cer- 
tain, from Lewis's language, that he had seen any 
thing more than the Prologe to Jonah ; a tract 
issued by Tyndal, as the vehicle for a very ener- 
getic diatribe against the Romish church. And 
that if a translation of the prophet by Tyndal was 
ever appended to this Prologe, which fills seven- 
teen closely printed folio columns, *^ I had never 
been able to meet with any such translation. It 
is not in Archbishop Newcome's careful list of 
the English translations. Matthewe's Bible, 
which contains all TyndaPs other translations, 
appears not to contain this.'' ^ 

I proceed to the examples in which, as your 
lordship states, " Tyndal agrees with Luther, 
where Luther deviates from the Greek.''* 
They are as follows : 

Matt. i. 1. BcjSAoc yevitrefo^. 

Luther. Dis ist das buch, &c. 
Tyndal. This is the boke, &c. 

' Letter^ p. 59« The disturbance common to Luther and 
Tyndal of the usual order of parts of the New Testament^ 
does not effect the question^ whether Tyndal did not^ or dare 
not, venture on the translation of any part of the Scriptures 
till Luther had preceded him. For Tyndal published hig 
translation of the New Testament as a whole ; and it came out 
four years after Luther had done the like for the Germans. 

* Apx. p. 9. 
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M&tt. 11. 18. fiavrj iv pafia rJKowrOii, 

Luther. Atff dent geburge hat man ein gesh- 
rey gehoret. 

Tyndal. On the hilles was a voice harde. 

Matt. IV. 25. 'Atto TfJc yaXcXa/ac Kai SeKaTToXeupg, 

Luther. A us Galilaa aus den zehn stddten. 
Tyndal. From Galilee, and from the ten 
cities. 

Matt. viii. 18. 'E/ccXcimtcv airtXQiiv €ic TO wepav. 

Luther. Hiess er hiniiber jenseit des meers 
fahren. 

Tyndal. He commanded to go over the 
water. 

Matt. xi. 18. Aac^ovcov c^a. 

Luther. Er hat den teufel. 
Tyndal. He haeth the devil. 

Matt. xiii. 13. Am rovro kv irapa(io\aig avroig 
XaXci;. 

Luther. Darum rede ich zu ihnen durch 
gleichnisse. 

Tyndal. Therefore speak I to them in sifnz- 
Utudes. ^ 

^ Apx. pp. 8 aud 9. 
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I should have no objection to leaving these 
coincidences, without farther notice of them, to 
be compared by your readers with the important 
examples given by me of Tyndal's coming 
nearer to the original, in the Hebrew, than 
either Luther, the Vulgate, or the LXX. But 
as you probably think the strongest of your in- 
stances to be that in which you found Luther 
and Tyndal agreeing to construe the word 
Fafia hills, as if the Hebrew original non Jer. 
xxxi. 15, was the description, rather than the 
name, of a district ; it may not be improper to 
mention, that this is far from being a novel in- 
terpretation, only to be got by copying Luther. 
In Wicliffe^s New Testament the word Pa^ 
had been translated in a similar manner an high, 
or, as some copies have it, in higthe; and in 
the Anglo-Saxon gospel the clause stands thus : 
*^ Stefh waes on hehnysse gehyred.^ The truth 
is, my lord, that it was TyndaPs avowed and 
constant object, to leave as few words uninter- 
preted for the ignorant as possible. This led 
him, in your third instance, to render AcicaTroXcoic 
the ten cities ; and, in your last, to use simili- 
tudes instead of parables. He had employed 
the word parables in translating the correspond- 
ing clause, verse 10, where Luther had also 
gleichnisse; but, by making use of the term 
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similitudes when the expression was repeated^ 
Tyndal taught his readers a meaning of the 
word parable. After the same manner^ in his 
^ Answer unto Sir Thomas More's Dialogue/ 
Tyndal says^ ^ Of the similitudes that Christ 
maketh in the gospel^ of the kingdom of heaven^ 
it appeareth that though the Holy Ghost is in the 

chosen'' ; ^ where his use of the word chosen 

instead of elect is another specimen of the like 
kind. 

As I should be extremely sorry to be sus- 
pected of misrepresenting your lordship's argu- 
ment, under the next head of your Appendix^ 
respecting the alleged Germanisms introduced 
into our Bible through TyndaPs close adherence 
to Luther, I will give it at its full length* 

^ Having now established the fact, ^ tkat Tyn- 
dal's translation was taken in part from that of 
Luther,' I will proceed to the other fact, that Tyn- 
dal adopted Germanisms, some of which are still 

^ Fathers of the English Church, vol. i. p. 268. The quo- 
tations from Tyndal in my former Letter were from the collec- 
tion of his works, printed by Daye, 1573, or from editions of 
his versions of Scripture. But not having any copies here of 
these, 1 can only quote in this Letter from the select passages 
of Tyndal, about three hundred and forty pages, reprinted 
from Daye's edition, in "The Fathers of the English Church," 
or a '' Selection from the Writings of the Reformers. 
Hatchard. 1807. 
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retained in our authorized version. It cannot ap- 
pear extraordinary if an English translator^ who 
followed Luther so closely as Tyndal did^ should 
occasionally adopt a German idiom. Now there 
is nothing which more distinguishes the structure 
of the German from that of the English language^ 
than the position of the nominative case and verb 
in affirmative sentences. To make this intelli- 
ble to an English reader^ and at the same time 
to contrast the English with the German idiom^ 
let us take some familiar English example, for 
instance : * I rode yesterday from Cambridge to 
Huntingdon^' which might be expressed in Ger- 
man by ^ Ich ritt gestern von Cambridge nach 
Huntingdon. But if gestern be placed at the 
beginning of the sentence, the German idiom re- 
quires that the nominative be put after the verb, 
though the sentence is not interrogatory but af- 
firmative. A German, therefore, would say, 
* Gestern ritt ich von Cambridge nach Hunting- 
don,' though an Englishman, if he began the 
sentence with yesterday, would still say, ^ yes- 
terday I rode, &c.' And if he said, ^ yesterday 
rode I from Cambridge to Huntingdon,' he 
would use a Germanism. 

^ Now there are many such Germanisms in 
our English Bible, though their deviation from 
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the common English style is generalljr overiooked, 
because we are accustomed to them from our 
childhood. One example has been already giyen 

from Matt. xiii. 13^ Am rovro cv irapa/SoXaic mmi; 

XaX^, which most English translators would ren- 
der ' therefore I speak to them in parables/ Bot 
Luther's German translation is^ * darum rede ich 
zu ihnen in gleichnissen/ and hence Tyndal's 
translation is, ^ therefore speak I to them^ &€.' 
which is still retained in the King's Bible. 
1 Cor. vii. 12, Tote Se Xonrocc cyw Xtyw is rendered 
by Luther ^ den andem sage ich* Hence 
Tyndal has ^ speak 1/ which is retained in the 
King's Bible. 1 Cor. vii. 17. Kal ovrCtg iv race 
€icicXi|<riocc iro<raic SiaratTao/juiif would be translated 
into common English, ^ and so / order in all the 
churches.' But Luther^ as the Crerman idiom re- 
quires, places the nominative after the verb, and 
translates ^ und also schaffe ich/ whence Tyndal 
has * so order /;' Coverdale has so ^ orden I,' 
and hence our present reading * so ordain I.' ^ 

7 Tyndal has in this passage another very remarkable 
agreement with Luther, who translates eV rate evArXi^o'/atc 
watraiQ, " in alien geraeinen." Now gemeinen signifies con- 
gregations^ and this is the word which is used by Tyndal. 
Nor is this remark to be confined to one passage ; gemeine 
is the usual translation of iKKkyaia in Luther*s New Testa- 
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Other examples which originated in TyndaPs 
translation^ and were transferred to the King's 
Bible^ are 1 Cor. ix. 22^ to the weak became 
J— xii. 31, and yet show I. 2 Cor. vii. 13, 
exceedingly the more joyed we — xi. 24, of the 
Jews five times received I. 1 Thess. ii. 13, for 
this cause also thank we. Heb. v. 8, yet learned 
he. James i. 18, of his own will begat he. 
1 John i. 3, that which we have seen and heard 
declare we. These examples to which many 
more might be added, are sufficient to establish 
the £ict, that there are germanisms in our au- 
thorized version. In the examples which I 
have selected, the verbs are all principal verbs ; 
for even in English the pronoun nominative 
sometimes follows auxiliary verbs, even where 
no question is asked. There are likewise some 
principal verbs, as saith, quoth, &c. which pre- 
cede their nominatives; and there are some 
constructions which it is not easy to define, 
where the nominative may be placed after the verb 
in affirmations. But the examples which I have 
selected do not appear to be warranted by the 
common usage of the English language; and as 
they are in perfect accordance with the structure 
of the German language, they may be fairly as- 

ment, and '^ congregacion*' is die tamal translation of it by 
Tyndal. 

C 
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cribed to the circumstance^ that Tyndal trans- 
lated under the influence of the German idiom.'' ® 

Before I speak of the main point dwelt on in 
this part of your Appendix^ suffer me to dedi- 
cate a remark to each of the notes. 

With regard to the first, as you quote Lewis, 
p. 72,^ I cannot but regret that you did not ob- 
serve, in that same page, an extract from Tyn- 
dal's controversy with Sir Thomas More. If it 
had caught your eye, it would have satisfied 
you, that Tyndal, in translating iKKXvma congre- 
gatiofiy was proceeding on a system deliberately 
adopted, as I have before observed ; and that if 
he needed any one to suggest such a rendering 
to him, Erasmus, not Luther, was his guide in 
choosing the word congregation. 

^ He shows the reason,'' says Lewis, ^ why 
he used the words congregationy elder, &c. 
which Sir Thomas found so much fault with, 

8 ^ Though the examples which I have quoted from the au- 
thorized version are all in Tyndal's translation^ there is a 
considerable number in the latter which are not in the former. 
For instance^ in 1 Cor. vii. there are six examples inTyndal*s 
New Testament, but only two in the King's Bible ; the other 
four had been gradually altered, and probably because their 
deviation from the English idiom was observed. Indeed the 
number was much diminished in Coverdale's Bible, and still 
more in Cranmer's Bible, and in the Bishop's Bible. It is 
probable that not a fourth part now remains of those which 
were adopted by Tyndal." 

9 Apx. p, 14, Note 13. 
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rather than churchy priest, 8lc. This remark he 
grounded on Sir Thomas's great friend, Eras^- 
raus, on his changing the word ecclesia, church, 
into congregation; and that more than once in 
the New Testament, which he translated into 
Latiil^ and Sir Thomas not opposing him for 
so doing, he concluded^ ^ that Sir Thomas, who,' 
he said, ^ understood Greek, and knew these 
words long before he did, could not prove, thit 
he gave not the English unto the Greek words ; 
but that what 7nade them^ whose cause Sir 
Thomas espoused, so uneasy and impatient was, 
they had lost their juggling terms , wherewith 
they imposed on and misled the people. For 
instance, the word church was, by the popish 
clergy, appropriated to themselves, whereas of 
right it was commt6n to all the whole congriA- 
gation of them that believe in Christ." * It 
was to deprive the popish clergy of the influ- 
ence which their application of the word gave 
them, that Tyndal chose td translate ecclesia 
congregation. And the effect was so decidedly 
felt, that Bishop Gardiner did his utmost to 
have the word ecclesia itself employed, insteald 
of either church at congregation, in a proposed 
new version of the Scriptures.* 

With regard to the second note, permit me 

* Lewis, p. 72, * Lewis^ p. 146. 

c2 
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to ask, whether, it being your object to prove 
that Tyndal, though he had the reputation of 
being a good Greek scholar/ had tinged his 
English with Germanisms by his frequent re- 
ference to Luther, your lordship was not much 
surprised to find that the number of what you 
took to be Germanisms was ^^ much diminished 
in Coverdale's bible?'' For Coverdale, in the 
title page of his bible, declares it to be "faith- 
fully and truly translated out of Douche and 
Latyn into English.''* And the word Douchey 
as you most justly observe, "then included 
the German language, which is called Deutch to 
this very day by the Germans themselves. There 
cannot be a doubt, therefore, that Coverdale 
had Luther's German translation in view, when 
he said that he was glad to follow the Douche 
interpreters." ^ 

But from this digression on the notes, I re- 
turn to the text of your appendix. 

Whilst translating Michaelis, your lordship's 
thoughts would necessarily be led to the subject 
under discussion, by his saying, that ^^ examples 
might be produced from the English bible of 
Germanisms that to every Englishman must ap- 

3 Appendix^ p. 6. 

^ See Letter to Bishop of Peterborough , p. 72. 

^ Bishop of Peterborough's Appendix^ p. 7^ note 8. 
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pear obscure/'* In your note upon this, you 
remarked, that ^^it might appear more reason- 
able to conclude that those terms of expression 
which are no longer current in modem writings, 
were remnants of the Anglo-Saxon idiom, of 
which more traces are visible in the works of 
that age, than in those of the present century/'^ 
But, unhappily, though you thus anticipated the 
objections which some might make to the using 
these alleged Germanisms, as a ground for 
arguing that our bible owed them to the influ- 
ence of Luther's version, you have not, it seems, 
thought it worth while to ascertain how far that 
objection applied to the Germanisms which you 
thought you had yourself detected. 

If your lordship, whose accurate knowledge 
of German enables you to detect any turn of 
expression corresponding with the German 
idiom quite as readily as Michaelis, could dis- 
cover no more striking examples of Germanisms 
than the one brought forward in this Appendix, 
you must have smiled at the German professor's 
venturing to say, that ^*to every Englishman 
these must appear obscure." 

* fiishop of Peterborough's Translation of Michaelis^ vol. ii. 
chap. Til. sec. 21. 

f Bishop of Peterborough's Notes on Michaelis, chap, vii. 
sec. 21. 
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On first reading your Appendix, I naturally 
looked into Tyndal's own compositions, to see 
whether this post-position of the pronoun nomi- 
native might not be usual with him. And in 
the first page of his ^^ Obedience of a Christian 
Man,'' I found the following, ^^Here seest thouj 
that it is God's gift/'® In the third page 
another, ^* Whom God chooseth to reign ever- 
lastingly with Christ, him sealeth he with his 
mighty Spirit, and putteth strength into his 
heart to suffer affliction also with Christ, for 
bearing witness unto the truth/' In the next 
page, ^^ When we have forsaken our own will, 
and ofier ourselves clean unto the will of God, 
to walk which way soever he will have us ,• then 
tumeth he the tjrrants." 

But as you perhaps might imagine that Tyndal, 
even in these cases, was copying some German 
divine, I thought it would be more satisfactory 
to look whether this supposed German idiom 
might not be found in Chaucer, before any 
translations from the German could have affected 
the tongue of our forefathers. I opened on 
foi. vii. of Thynne's edition, at the knight's 
tale, in which ^* there saw I/^ or ^^ yet saw I/* 
occurred eight times; besides the following 
similar instances to our purpose : — 

8 Fathers of the English Church, p. 166. 
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** Her eyen cast she full lowe adowne. 
And lyke a lyon loked he aboute 
Full hye upon a chare of golde stode he.7^ 

But lest these should be considered as cases of 
poetical inversion, not otherwise allowable, I 
turned to Chaucer^s prose, and opening that 
long and singular sermon introduced by him as 
the parson's tale, I read, ^^ She may have mercy, 
this note I well.'* — De Luxuria. If I go further 
back to the Anglo-Saxon scriptures, the begin- 
ning of Genesis supplies me with an example: 
^^ Tha genam he an ribb of his sidan.'' And if 
1 turn to the gospels, the first verses, at which 
I have opened St. Luke, afford me several: 
*^Tha comon hig anes da^s fser,'' chap. ii. 
ver. 44. ^^Tha ne ongeaton hig^ ver. 50. ^Tha 
ferde he mid him," ver. 51. 

So that you perceive, my lord, there needed 
no German to bias Tyndal towards the usage of 
a form of expression that must have been quite 
natural to him ; though not often employed, I 
isuspect, in English, without some intention of 
giving a particular emphasis to the pronoun. 
It was this reflection that brought to my mind 
the force given in the English version, by the 
post-position of the pronoun, to the language 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. ** ^o fight I, not as one 
that beateth the air." But on looking into 
Lutfaer^il Bible^ I found that hwe, at least, the 
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English translator must have the credit of em- 
ploying this form by his own unbiassed choice; 
for the German is ^^ Ich fechte also^ nicht als der 
in die lufl streichet" 

This led me to examine the cases referred to 
in your Appendix ; for the purpose of learning, 
whether there was any such peculiarity about 
them as to make it improper to observe^ that, 
where this form was found in both versions^ it 
might be merely a case of coincidence in the 
usage of an idiom, not uncommon in either lan- 
guage. 

The result of my examination will, I hope, be 
an useful lesson to me as long as I live. It set 
before me, very forcibly, the danger of wishing 
to find facts harmonize with, and confirm our 
preconceived theories. For, unless some re- 
markable difference in the editions of Luther, 
from which we quote, will otherwise account for 
what has much surprised me, I am compelled to 
conclude, that your lordship, after ascertaining 
this coincidence in the three cases, where you cer- 
tainly consulted, as you have quoted the German^ 
took for granted, that such post-positions of the 
pronoun in the English Testament were, in ail 
cases f the consequence of their previous existence 
in Luther^s version ; and that> therefore^ it was 
only necessary to find more of these forms in 
Tyndal;, to be supplied widi so many specimens 
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of his copying Luther^s construction. Whereas 
it does so happen^ that the examples you have 
referred to, after the three in which you have 
cited ihe German, supply me with decisive in- 
stances, that the English translator was accus- 
tomed to employ this idiom, or not, as he chose. 
And that his choice must have been influenced by 
something else than the construction of the Ger- 
man ; from which the English differs in all these 
instances but one ; and to which it is, in three 
out of the eight, directly opposed. 

I here give them all, as they occur in your 
Appendix : — 

1. 1 Cor. ix. 22. To the weak became J. 
Luther. Den schwachen bin ich worden. 

2. 1 Cor. xii. .31 . And yet shew I 
Luther. Und ich will euch noch einen kdst- 

lichern weg zeigen. 

3. 2 Cor. vii. 13. Exceedingly the more 
joyed we. 

Luther. Haben wir uns noch mehr gtfreuet. 

4. 2 Cor. xi. 24. Of the Jews five times 
received I. 
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Luther. Habe ick funfmal empfangen. 

(In the next verse^ thrice was I beaten, is in 

Luther. Ich bin dreynial gestdupet.) 

6. 1 Thess. ii. 13. For this cause also thank 
we. 

Luther. Wir aber sollen Gott danken. 

6. Heb. V. 8. Yet learned he. 

Luther. Hat er doch an dem das er litte ge- 
horsam gelemet. 

7. James i. 1 8. Of his own will begat he. 
Luther. Er hat uns gezeuget nach seinem 

willen. 

8. 1 Joh. i. 3. That which we have seen^ 
and heard declare we. 

Luther. Was wir gesehen und gehoret ha- 
ben: A?^ verkiindigen wir e\ic\\. 

If I am not much mistaken^ my lord^ in 
my estimate of your candour^ you will by 
this time perceive, that it is not so clearly 
provable as you once thought, that Tyndal 
either did, or could, make use of Luther's 
German Bible. 

If you will accept my conjecture, in this want 
of conclusive evidence, I think it most probable 
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that his case might a good deal resemble my 
own. 

As German, besides having engaged much 
less of my attention^ is a far mora complex lan- 
guage than Hebrew, I should never think, if 
TyndaPs task was before me, of translating from 
Luther. For, of the two, I could translate most 
rapidly, and easily, from the Hebrew. But 
though my knowledge of German is so scanty^ 
that a person^ as conversant with that language 
as your lordship is, would no more think of call-* 
ing me a German scholar, than Spalatinus' friend 
did of enumerating German among the lan- 
guages familiar to Tyndal, yet I can make out 
the meaning of a sentence in Luther's Bible, 
sufficiently to ascertain, in most cases, what 
Luther's view may have been of this or that 
passage in the scriptures. And I, therefore, 
have his translation in my library ; for the sake 
of seeing, whether so able a divine confirms my 
view of any ambiguous or difficult text, or will 
afford me a clue to some more satisfactory inter.- 
pretation of it. ^ Such an use I can readily be- 
lieve Tyndal was capable of making ; and there- 
fore, as a sensible man, would make of Luther's 
labours. But there is a very wide difference 
between making this use of the German version, 
and construing from it with the Greek, or He- 
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brew original only ^ lying before him,'' to be con- 
sulted at times as a check on Luther. 

And such a reference, as I have supposed, to 
Luther's Testament, as it would acquaint Tyndal 
with the changes made by the German reformer, 
in the ordinary arrangement of the New Testa- 
ment ; so it might induce him to imitate them. 
Or this might have been the subject of some of 
his conversation with Luther. For you know, 
my lord, that theological opinions had their share 
in influencing his arrangement. Tyndal, indeed, 
refuses his assent to any condemnation of St. 
James's epistle, like that attributed to Luther ; 
but he acknowledges that its right to be reck- 
oned among the apostolic epistles had been de- 
nied in ancient times. ^ And this would naturally 
lead him to acquiesce in its being placed in the 
same part of the volume of the New Testament 
as the epistle to the Hebrews, and that of St. 
Jude. 

The last quotation I made from your Appen- 
dix, containing the alleged Germanisms, is fol- 
lowed by these words : — 

^^ Having proved the assertions for which alone 
I am answerable, and, having conducted the 
proof by an enquiry only into the New Testa- 

9 Fathers of English Churchy p. 76. 



ment^ it is the less necessary to say much about 
the Old Testament, where Tyndal was in greater 
need of assistance, than he was in his translation 
of the New Testament. I said, in the second 
lecture on the interpretation of the Bible, ^ What 
knowledge Tyndal had of Hebrew is unknown ; * 
and that we really know very little on the sub- 
ject, appears from the great variety of opinions 
which are entertained on it."^ And you proceed 
to mention Johnson's opinion, and add the names 
of two learned prelates of modern times, who 
have said, that Tyndal knew little of Hebrew. 

Now, my lord, in discussing this question 
with you, I am well aware that I have ventured 
to differ from a most able controversialist, who 
thoroughly understands how far any argument 
is available. You must be playing with the sub- 
ject, when you make such an appeal to authority 
as this. For your lordship well knows, that if 
no variety of opinions existed among Tyndal's 
contemporaries, as to his attainments, very little 
weight can be attached to such expressions as 
you have quoted, from persons writing after 
Fuller had once hazarded that careless sentence^ 
in which, he said of Tyndal, ^* I presume he 
translated from the Latin," unless the modem 

^ Bishop of PeterborougVs Lectures. Appendix, p. 13. 



writers are believed to have attached siiffieient 
importance to the question^ to have induced them 
to examine Tyndal^s translations carefully^ and 
weigh the evidence in his favour deliberately. I 
am quite sure^ that if T could but prevail on you 
to read the works of this able Reformer^ you 
would be so convinced of his intimacy with the 
Hebrew tongue^ that no argument of mine would 
be needed to prop up his character in this res- 
pect. His mind was so stored with Hebrew^ 
that sometimes it would come out. But he al- 
ways makes a skilful use of it ; employing the 
explanation of the Hebrew word that occurred 
to him^ to fix attention on his argument^ or give 
poignancy to his reproof. It is never introduced 
ostentatiously. He was far too discerning to 
give into that indiscreet use of his learning, 
which prevailed so remarkably amongst the En- 
glish divines of a century later; who thrust whole 
sentences of Latin and Greek into sermons 
which should have edified a congregation, per- 
haps, of peasants. Tyndal is a most forcible 
writer. He may now and then overstrain a 
point; but his style was admirably calculated at 
once to instruct and persuade the people. Pro- 
bably no one Reformer's pen made more con- 
verts than his. 

Permit me to lay before you one of those spe- 
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cioiens^ from his powerful tracts ^ On the Parable 
of the wicked Mammon,'' which mark his famili- 
arity with the Hebrew tongue. ^* Mammon," 
says he, " is a Hebrew word, and signifieth 
ficheSy or temporal goods, and, namely all su- 
perfluity, and all that is above necessity, where- 
with a man may help another, without undoing 
or hurting himself. For Hamon, in the Hebrew 
speech, signifieth a muMtude, or abundance, or 
many. And there hence cometh mahammon, or 
mammon, abundance, ox plenteousness of goods, 
or riches.^ ^ Now, in this brief account of the 
way in which he would derive mammon from the 
Hebrew, is involved the knowledge that the noun, 
formed out of the participle, pihel, of the verb, 
would be of the form mahammon; having the se- 
cond radical doubled by dagesh, and two short 
vowels in the two first syllables ; which must be 
contracted into one long a, when represented in 
Greek letters. But, in referring this verbal form 
to the noun hamon rather than to the usual form 
haman of an Hebrew root, and assuming that the 
last syllable of the participle would have the 
same vowel as the noun, he has shown himself so 
well acquainted with a verb, only to be found in 
Ezek. V. 7, as to have perceived a peculiarity 

« Fatliers of English Church, p. 103. 
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thus described in Eichoni's edition of Shnoof^ 
Hebrew Lexicon; pn valgo^ moltiplicavit^ vel 
multiplicatus est, quasi deuominativum sit ab 
]van multitudo; sed sine nmUi in umversa 
lingua Hebr. exemplo. 

The derivatioD given by Tyndal.is at least a 
very ingenious conjecture; and one to which 
neither Luther nor the Vulgate could help him. 
All the commentators and lexicographers^ who 
preceded^ or who followed him, without being 
aware of his suggestion, have, as far as I can 
see, been contented with a much more forced 
derivation, until Schleusner lately hazarded the 
same conjecture/ 

I have but one passage more to quote^ from 
your Appendix on the subject of Tyndal. 

^ The use which Tyndal made of Luther's 
version in the New Testament renders it {m>- 
bable, that he made a similar use of it in the 
Old Testament. And this inference is confirmed 

* Origo yarie traditnr. Alii enim dedacant ab pH, in nipbal 
firmusfidi, quod homines Tulgo in iis confidere solent Aliis 
a Terbo pD ortum videtar^ quod in lingua arab. significaty 
prospexit sibi de rebu8> ad vitam snstentandam necessariis. 
Rectius fortasse derivatur a voce |lDn> quas multitudinem, 
abundantiam^ et copiam significat. — Schleusner Lexicon in 
Voce. . The words ui doctdi Buxtorfius follow^ in a manner 
which at first deceived my eye, as if he had meant to refer the 
last remark to Buxtorf ; but it is not so. 
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by^a comparison of th^ two translations; for 
Tyndal agrees with Luther, even where Luther 
deviates from the Hebrew." * 

Now here we must carefully distinguish. 
When you say that ^ Tyndal agrees with Luther 
even where Luther deviates from the Hebrew,'' 
you can only mean^ that there are variations 
from the strict letter of the Hebrew to be found 
in Luther, which also exist in Tyndal. But if 
your lordship's readers were not cautioned so to 
limit your meaning, they might suppose you in- 
tended to say, that Tjrndal generally agreed with 
Luther in those deviations; which is very far, 
indeed, from being the case. The examples we 
have each of us chosen will serve very conve- 
niently to illustrate this distinction. You have 
pointed out four instances in the first chapter of 
Genesis, where Tyndal has deviated in the same 
manner from the strict letter of the Hebrew as 
Luther ; namely, in leaving out the article the 
before heaven and earth, verse 1 ; in saying 
upon instead of upon the face of, in verse 2j 
in rendering an often-repeated clause, ^ so of 
the evening and morning was made the — day,'' 
which Luther had rendered, ^ da ward aus 
abend und morgen der — tag;" and in omitting 

* Appendix, p. 14. 

D 
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tbe repetition of the word umterB at the dote of 
verse 6/ 

1 had taken a chapter in Genesis at a Tentore, 
the forty-first^ and shown^ that in eleven instances 
out of ten verses^ Tyndal did not agree witb 
Luther^ where the latter deviated in these nice- 
ties of expression from the original ; buthail^ in 
eight of them^ made his English version a more 
faithful copy of the Hebrew than either the Ger- 
man or the Vulgate.^ 

But besides these lesser differences^ yoii may 
remember^ that amongst such passages as feiriy 
allow their correct meaning to be debated^ I 
pointed out several, which Tyndal, in the exer- 
cise of his judgment, and generally in a very 
able exercise of it, had translated differently 
both from Luther, and from Jerome in the Vul- 
gate.^ Two of them were cases of great diffi- 
culty. On one of them no commentators, but 
the rabbinical, had then, as far as I can find, 
thrown the same light as Tyndal ; * and> of the 
second, I am yet to learn, that any other person 
has made a translation, which clears up a very 
perplexed passage, so beautifully as Tyndal's. 

* Appendix^ pp. 14, 16. 

^ Letter, pp. 75, 83. 

7 Letter. See pages 44, 45; 49, 51 ; 85, 91. 

® Letter^ pp. 49, 51. 
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A learned Hebraist of the University of Oxford 
in the seventeenth century has record^ his re- 
gret^ that the later English translators did not 
trast more to TjmdaPs learning and judgment in 
several instances^ but most particulariy in this. 
As it stands ih our present Bible^ the words run 
thus: — 

2 Sam. i. 17-^19. « And David lamented with 
this lamentation over Saul and over Jonathan his 
son. (Als6 he bade them teach the children of 
Judah iheuse of tiie bow; behold it is written in 
the book of Jasher.) The beauty of Israel is slain 
upon thy high places ; how are the mighty fallen.'' 

Tyndal's translation of the second clause 
has ^ tte staves thereof,^ instead of " the use 
€f the bow.^^ The later translators proba- 
bly thought Tyndal's version too bold a change ; 
being unsupported by any other authority. Yet 
it would accord with an allowed analogy in the 
formation of Hebrew nouns to siippose^ that 
Twp might, in this instance, be derived from the 
root u^tt^p, to collect small things together. In 
which case it would mean, when speaking about 
words y the same as verse does when applied to 
the contents of the Bible.^ 

9 See Letter, pp. 88, 91. 

* Since remarking in my former letter, that j-|;j^p might be 

a noun of double origin, meaning a boiv under its ordinary 

d2 
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My respect for your kirdthip would not allow 
me to pass over any of year objections uih 



I have no wish to say any tiling* farther <hi 
the subject of Tyndai's knowledge of Hebrew. 

There is^ however, still another topic on 
which I am sorry to say my doubts as to the cor- 
rectness of your remarks are not removed; 
though I perceive you adhere to them, upon re- 
consideration, in your Lectures ; and have added 
further statements to the same purport in your 
Appendix. I allude to your saying, that, ^ with- 
out the Vulgate, Luther would not have posr 
sessed the means of translating from the Hebrew ;" 
and that, in short, ^ a translation from the He« 
brew without the intervention of the Latin would 
have been wholly impracticable" in that age.* 

derivation firom tWpj And a coUecHon of small things when 
derived from \L*Wp» I have observed^ that Castell^ in hts 
Lexic. Heptaglott. has placed aduncUio paleae amongst the in- 
terpretations of JWp> referring to Isaiah xxxiii. 11 and xli. 2. 
It seems to have been an oversight on his part, for the word 
iif^tvp in each, though MWp follows close upon it in the' 
second passage. But, I think, if he read too rapidly, we may 
fiiirly infer, that believing he saw the word nt2fp> he was ooa- 
tent to note it down, because he was aware that he might de^ 
rive it from WWp ; to which he had given as its primary mean- 
ing, collegit minutatim stipulas. 

* See the whole of the paragraph. Bishop of Peterborough's 
Lectures, pp. 294, 295. 
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On this I bad observed^ that I could not un- 
derstand how Pagninus or Munster were enabled 
^ to throw so much new light on the obscurities 
in the Hebrew text;" if their knowledge of He- 
brew was so limited^ that they actually dbuld not 
translate from it without the aid of the Vulgate.' 
The help to be derived, as I thought, from the 
traditionary interpretation of the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, preserved among the Rabbins, was next 
spoken of, but not without the avowal it became 
me to make^ that this was a subject which ex- 
tended much beyond my knowledge.* To these 
remarks it is replied in your Appendix : ^ When 
Hebrew learning was introduced among the 
Christians of Europe, the meaning of Hebrew 
words was learnt by consulting the Vulgate, and 
seeing how they were translated by Jerome. 
The rabbinical glossaries, and especially the 
Hebrew roots of David Kimchi, formed the basis 
of the first Hebrew dictionaries ; but those rab- 
binical glossaries contained no Latin transla- 
tion of the Hebrew words. When Sebastian 
Munster composed his Dictionarium Hebraicum, 
he added to each Hebrew word the sense in 

3 Letter to Bishop of Peterborough, Appendix^ Article A, 
p. 136, 

* Id. pp. 136—139. 
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Latin. And whence did he derive these Latia 
senses? From the Vnlgate. Woli^ in his 
^ Historia Lexicorom Hebraicomm/ p* 87^ says 
of Munster^ ^Idem vulgatam yeraionew in ver- 
tendia Hebraicis vociboa ei;pre$8U/ Jjuther, 
who was a contemporar]; of Munster^ learnt also 
the meaning of Hebrew wwds, by se^ng how 
they were translated in the Vnlgate."^ 

I own that this account is stitt not satisfactory 
to me For there ar^ wordst which occur but 
once in the Hebrew scriptures, and of which 
the Vulgate, therefore, a£Ebrds but fm^ interpre- 
tation. If the LXX in any of these cases dif- 
fers from the Vulgate, it will supply a second* 
But there are instances where Luther has at- 
tached to such words a meaning at variance both 
with the Vulgate and LXX. Where thii^ ha9 
happened, it becomes impossibly to 4as^t> that 
Luther learqt the meaning of the Hebrew wof 4 
from seeing how it was trQiislated from the V^ 
gate. ¥o^ example, 

3 iS^m. Ti. 19. w«^Hi 

1 Chron. XVi, 3, LXX. Aaynvo^ air^niygv<9i; 

but in Chron. 'A/uopiri|v. 
Yulg. Similam frixam oleo. 
Luther. Ein nossel wein. 

* Apx. pp. 13, 14. 
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Eng. Ver. A flagon of wine. 
Seb. Man; Diet. Heb. Simila frixa oleo: 
puis : al. exponunt p. vase vel certa niensura. 

Job. vi. 6. Twchn (nnn) 

LXX. 'Ev pflfMltTl JCCVOIC 

Vulg. Quod gustatum affert mortem.^ 
Luther. (Das weisse) um den dotter. 
Eng. Ver. (In the white) of an egg. 
Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. Vitellum ovi, r^V':^n 
D^l^^ ^^1^ Est ruhedo ovi, dicit R. Moses. 

Ps. 1. 20. 'sn- (?nn) 

Vulg. Ponebas scandalum. 
Luther. Verleumdest du. 
Eng. Ver. Slanderest thou. 
Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. Id. q. vB'n^ calumnia^ 
vituperium. 

Ps. ciii. 5. T'Tj^ The word is of common 
occurrenee, but only used in this instance with 
such a meaning as Luther here attaches to it. 

LXX. E7ri0u/i/a (TS 

Vulg. Desiderium tuuni. 
Luther. Deinen mund. 

^ It is evident Jerome must have read tke werd niQ^fl 
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Eng. Ver. Tby mouth. 
Seb. Mud. D. Heb. Siguificat etiam '*V i. q. 
>D Ps. 103. 

Ps. cxl. nnonoa 

LXyL. 'Ev raXaiirutpiai^, 

Vulg. In miseriis. 
Luther. Tieff in die erde 
. Eng. Ver. Into deep pits. 

Seb. Mun. translates it ^^ in foveas/' 

Ps. xii. 27. n-in' 

LXX. 'EirirEv^crac. 

Vulg. Inveniet. 

Luther. Gerath. 

Eng. Ver. Roasteth. 

Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. Inussit^ nota signa- 
vit, combussit^ i. q. hd In his translation, 
he says, Aduret. Sensus est^ Frandulenti et 
dolosi homines ssepe inhiant rei alieni et asse* 
quuntur eam> sed commodum ejus non perci- 
piunt; fitque eis sicut venatori^ cujus captam 
feram canes comedunt^ antequam ille earn assa- 
verit. 

Prov. XXX. 31. nnni 

LXX. AXcJcroip. 

Vulg. Gallus. - 
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Luther. Bin wind. Which interpretation 
he found in R. Kimchi. 

Eng. Ver. A greyhound. 

Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. Rab. Joseph. Dicit 
esse nomen animantis ambulantis inter gallinas. 
Et sic quoque translatio nostra habet gallus. 
Secundum alios ^2fii nSa Canis venaticus^ velox 
enisu^ Slc. 

Is. xxii. 24. niyDV 

LXX. Altogether a different reading. 

Vulg. Includes the word in ^^ vasorum di versa 
genera.'' 

Luther. Kindeskinder . 

Eng. Ver. Issue 

Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. ny*Dy Exponitur per 
pa HD fructum uterinum^ filius^ nepos. In plu. 
fili»^ Is. xxii. 

•Jer. X. 17. njiD 

LXyC. 'XJwoirramg, 

Vulg. Confusio. 

Luther. Gewerbe. 

Eng. Version. Wares. 

Seb. Mun. Diet. Heb. nyaa id est mino 
mercatio. Kimhi tamen exponit humiliationem 
aliis illatam. 




For these decisive proofs that JLuther coild 
draw from Rabbinical sources, as well as bm 
the y ulgate^ I am indebted to a member of €v 
own university, the Rev. W. F. Raymcmd, 
assistant preacher at Lincoln^s Inn, who sot 
them to me soon after the publication of ni]F 
former letter^ as confirming the opinions I M 
expressed in my Appendix^ Art. A. I bsfe 
traced the same departure from the authority of 
Jerome, to Sebastian Munster's Dictionariom 
Hebraicum, to show your lordship that Wolfs 
assertion must not be taken without some abate- 
ment ; ® as you see^ from these instances^ that 
Sebastian Munster did not always derive bis 
Latin version of a Hebrew word from the 
Vulgate. 

Mr. Raymond observed to me^ at the same 
time^ that ^Luther's variations from the Vulgate 
were particularly observable in the more impor- 
tant theological passages^ as Is. liii. and Dan. 
ix. ad finem.'' 

But lest^ whilst aiming to prove Luther capa- 
,ble of translating the Hebrew without the 
assistance of the Vulgate, I may have been 
strengthening the notion, that the English trans- 
lators were too dependent on Luther when they 

B Bishop of Peterborougirs Appendix^ p. 13. 
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qaitted the Vulgate ; and that the coincidences 
tketween their version and his were not the 
result of each cominf^ to the same decision oA 
tbeir own independent judgment, I shall aTail 
myself of some of the saroe Aiend's additions 
to my former selection of instances, in which the 
English translators have at once differed from 
Luther and from the Vulgate. Mr. Raymond's 
learning makes him^ far more capable of dis- 
cussing such niceties in criticism than I am ; 
and he has very judiciously chosen his exam- 
ples entirely from the renderings of the voces 
rariores, or of the inrai, Xiyofuva. 

Job. iii. 8. ]n')b 

IjaX.. To fuya kijtoc.'j 

Vulg. Leviathan. > Preferably. 

Luther. Leviathan. J 

Eng. Ver. Their mourning. 

Seb. Mun. Translation and Note. Maerorem 
suum. Scribitar hie jn'i^ pro on'i^ capiturque 
pro o^3H sicut DOS post HebrsBos expositores 
vertimus. 

Job xxxiv. 36. oh 

LXX. Oil fiipi. Obviously from a dilferent 
reading of the Hebrew. 
Valg. Pater mi. 
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Luther. Mein Vater. 

Eng. Ver. My desire (is). Referring the 
word to a different root. 

Seb. Mun. Translation and Note. P^er mi. 
Chaid. yertit hsov desideriam nostrum est 

Ps. Ixviii. 30. T^^p n>n 

LjOl. Tore Ompioig Tov KoXa/Aov, 

Vulg. Feras arundinis.- 

Luther. Das thier im rohr. 

Eng. Ver. The company of spearmen. 

Seb. Mun. Translation and Note. Dissipate 
caetu (eorum qui utuntur) lanceis. Juxta inter- 
pretationem Kimhi^ est hie ^^^ infinitivi modi, 
et est sensus: cum hostes lancearii^ et validi 
illi vituli populorum^ hoc est principes et rec- 
tores sic sint castigati et repressi^ ut etiam 
humiliter veniant afferentes fragmenta argenti, 
qua se tributarios agnoscunt^ et Deus disper- 
serit populos qui perpetuo populum suum im- 
pugnare contenderunt^ audieutes id ^thiopes^ 
yenient et ipsi^ obtensuri manus suas Deo. 

Ps. Ixxxiv. 6. nniD 

LXX. *0 vo/iio0€r«liv. 

Vulg. Legislator. 
Luther. Die lehrer 
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Eng. Ver. The rain. 
Seb. Mun. Pluvia. 

Ps. cii. 3. ^p^Q 

Vulg. Creniium. 

Luther. Einbrand. So in our prayer-book 
translation, a fire-brand ; and rightly. 
Eng. Ver. An hearth. 
Seb. Mun. translates it Focus. 

Jer. xix. 2. niDim nyu^ 

LX.X.. rivXi; Trig XapffEcd. 

Vulg. Porta fictilis. 

Luther. Ziegel thor. 

Eng. Ver. The east gate. 

Seb. Mun. Translation and Note. Porta fic- 
tilis. Secundum quosdam Hebrseos^ est hie 
vertendum, Porta Solaris, id est, orientalis. 

Ezech. xvii. 5. noyDV 

LXJ^. 'E7rt)3Xe7ro/Li£vov. 

Vulg. In superficie. 
Luther. Lose hin. 
Eng. Ver. A willow tree. 
Seb. Mun. Salix. 

Our translators take their interpretation from 
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the Rabbins ; and a similar Arabic word mellns 
a willow tree. 

Zech. vi. 3. o xom Aq epithet of the horses 
here mentioned. 

Vulg. Fortes. 
Luther. Starcke rosse. 
Eng. Ver. Bay. 
Seb. Man. Robusti. 

But for striking proofs of the independence of 
our English translators^ look at passages of a 
high theological meaning; particularly the ren- 
dering of Dan. ix. 26, i^ yH^ ; , where the 

LXX have (Kal Kplfia) eux i^v iv airrij. The 

Vulgate, Et non erit ejus (populus). Luther, 
Und nichts mehr seyn. Seb. Man. Et nihil (sit- 
pererit) de eo* Eng. Ver. But not Jar kimseff; 
a translation so simply literal, that it seems to 
have been overlooked by others, under tbj^ idea 
that such a brief expression must be elli{$tiG^« 

To these varying interpretations, ^ pointed 
out to me by Mr. Raymond, I have in each case 
subjoined Sebastian Munster^s; taken from' his 
Latin translation of the New Testament, which 
might be suspected of influencing our authorised 
versioa with much more justice than Luitfa&r's 
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German bible. The tf utb is, that our country- 
man and Munster both drew deeply from the 
same source —the rabbinical commentaries and 
paraphrases. 

I now turn to the more satisfactory considera- 
tion of topics in which I may trust that we have 
never differed, though your lordship seems to 
have imagined that we did. 

You have accumulated such great names in 
favour of a revision of our English bible, ns 
might well make me ashamed to hold out ob- 
stinately against their authority. But I am not 
conscious of having said any thing against the 
advisableness of making every practicable im- 
provement in our translation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. I cannot, indeed, avoid feeling that there 
are dangers attending it ; such as that of having 
the word of God distorted through the incor- 
rect theological views of the revisers ; or that 
of finding numbers in our flocks refuse to ac- 
quiesce in such changes as learned men might 
properly recommend. For you will agree with 
me, that the received text of the original would 
of course be considered as needing a careful 
review, before the question of its correct inter- 
pretation was entered into. And yet I should 
exceedingly lament to think that the prospect 
of seeing our English version improved and 
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further purified, was quite hopeless. It is at 
present a subject of daily regret with me that 
there seem to be difficulties in the way of 
issuing an order, from some sufficient aathority, 
commanding the immediate correction of defects 
which are undisputed.^ 

For example ; the continuing to spell Hebrew 
names in the New Testament in a manner dif- 
ferent from that used in the Old. And this, 
merely, because the Greek alphabet happened 
to be more limited than the English is in the 
power of expressing the sounds of certain He- 
brew letters. The name of Joshua is thus writ- 
ten Jesus in two texts alone. Acts. yii. 46^ and 



9 Why might not an effort be made to form a new transla- 
tion of the Psalms for insertion in our Litorgy, where we 
already have one different from that in our bible ? If a dis- 
senter be induced to enter the walls of our church, he hears a 
worse translation of the Psalms than he has been accustomed 
to. For in the church we read them from the Litui^gy, 
whereas he has been used to read the better translation in die 
bible. On the other hand, the churchman being accustomed 
to read the Psalms from his common prayer-book, only opens 
his bible to study the other parte of scripture ; so that his 
knowledge of the Psalms is entirely confined to the less faith- 
ful copy of the original. That the cadence of the sentences 
is more harmonious, and better suited to chaunting, is not a 
sufficient reason, in this age, for making most use of die more 
incorrect translation. 
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Heb. iv. 8; Whereby the way iti which he was 
marked oat as the type of Him who finally sac- 
ceeded M oses, is not taught ; and those texts 
are made exceedingly perplexing to the majority 
of readers. None could object to this reforma- 
tion. Nor yet to the substitution of living 
creatures, Itoa, throughout the book of Revela- 
tions^ for beasts. A word always less faithful to 
the original ; and now come to have a very de- 
grading sound in our language. 

Nor do I see that even the Socinians could 
cavil, though the change would certainly be un- 
favourable to the propagation of their opinions 
amongst the unlearned, if ovro^, o, rovrovy avroc 
retained their ambiguity, by being translated this 
person instead of this man, in Acts xiii. 38, 
Heb. iii. 3, vii. 24, viii..3, x. 12.^ 

The needless way of translating M?j yevoiro, by 
^^ God forbid,^ is another defect, which appears, 
I am afraid, to too many to give the sanction of 
scriptore to an ititeijectional use, if I may so 
speak, of thart great and holy name. 

There ar^ few of these texts which I can read 
without pfain vi^heti called upon in the church ser- 
vke. 

^ It so happens also, that man is not printed in italics in the 
first and fourth instances ; at least not in any editions I have 
noticed. 

£ 
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I am, in the same manner^ disposed to regret 
that the word ^iw, which is in Hebrew property 
a representative of the idea of nskingy should 
be tied down to express that particular mode of 
the general idea which is designated by tiie 
English word borrow in Ex. iii. 22, and the 
connected texts. It forms an exception to the 
usual manner of translating the word, and draws 
after it a similar misapplication of the correlatiye 
bv:^r\, to concede what is asked; i. e. to lend, 
if ^Ktt^ be translated borrow; but to give, if it 
be translated ask. 

The rendering n wnv tWT3, Gen. xliv. 5 
and 15, " whereby he divineth,'* instead of ^^he 
will make diligent enquiry about it,'' is a transla- 
tion which most persons would be glad to see 
corrected. 

Having finished all I desired to say in defence 
of the assertions made in my Letter^ I am quite 
willing, my lord, to leave your readers to judge, 
from a comparison of your own Appendix with 
your second Lecture on Interpretation, whether 
I misrepresented your account of the authorized 
version. As also, whether the word compilation, 
adhered to in this edition of the Lectures^ does 
not so far contradict the title of that version, 
as to justify my venturing forward in defence 
of the truth, with which its authors solemnly rer 
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corded this description of their labours : — ^^ The 
Holy Bible^ newly translated out of the original 
tongues, and with the former translations dili- 
gentfy compared and revised.''^ 

And now there is but one point more on which 
I have any wish to trouble your lordship further. 

In your Lectures you speak of an ^^ excuse 
for neglecting the original languages, and trust- 
ing to a modern translation f and to these words 
you have attached this note : ^' See the Appendix 
at the end of the volume.'' ^ Now, I must say 
frankly, that I so little thought it possible that 
you could have so far misunderstood me, as to 
think I wislied to provide any person with an 
excuse for neglecting the original languages of 
the Scriptures, that for some time I took for 
granted, without harbouring the least suspicion 
to the contrary, there must be an ^^ Appendix 
at the end of the volume," allotted to some sub- 
ject perfectly distinct from my Letter. Indeed, 
in the copy of your Lectures, which I purchased, 
the Appendix happened to be bound up at the 
beginning of the volume. It was only on find- 
ing no Appendix at the end, and perceiving that 
your index only acknowledged one Appendix, 
that I began to suspect its position had been ac- 
cidentally changed; and that you thought me, 

< Title-page to English Bible. ^ Lectures, p. 298. 
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if I at last understand the reference^ desirous of 
castinc^ the original languages into neglect. 

Permit nie to mention a line which has been 
long written in the first page of my Hebrew 
Lexicon ; and which expresses for its owner a 
different feeling : 

Dulcius ex ipso fonte bibuntur aqua?. 

As I know but one passage in my Letter which 
could have occasioned your so misunderstanding 
my views, you must give me leave to close the 
controversy with setting myself right in your opi- 
nion on this subject; for which nothing more can 
be necessary than submitting that passage to 
you for re-examination. 

** I am by no means disposed to pretend, that 
our authorized version might not be improved ; 
nor am I inclined to assert, that it is ^ such a 
just representation of the inspired originals, as 
merits to be implicitly relied on for determining 
any controverted articles of the Christian faith/ 
No reasonable enquirer would rely implicitly 
even on a perfect translation, in examining con- 
troverted points, if he could consult the origi- 
nals; because, though a certain English word 
may be an accurate representative of a certain 
Greek word, in the sense in which it is em- 
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ployed in a particular text, yet that English 
word will also have other meanings, some of 
which will not, in all probability, be synonymous 
with the Greek. He, therefore, who can look 
into the original, will sometimes learn that pre* 
cise meaning which the English word must be 
confined to in the text under examination. It 
is almost certain that he will be able to reject 
some of the meanings which might have attached 
to the word, had it been found in an original 
English author. Persons very moderately skilled 
in criticism are yet capable of perceiving that a 
Greek or Hebrew word, and its English repre- 
sentative, are not synonymous in all their bear- 
ings ; and it is the power of ascertaining this 
limitation to their resemblance, which constitutes 
the chief value and utility of such a knowledge 
of the original languages employed by the in- 
spired writers, as ninety -nine students in divinity 
out of the hundred are, with respectable indus- 
try, enabled to obtain. Few will have a right 
to feel confident that they can ascertain, with 
perfect precision, the accuracy with which our 
English version renders difficult passages; still 
fewer can hope, without presuming too much, 
that they shall be able to form a more correct 
view than our learned and industrious translators 
did, of the meaning of obscure texts ; yet there 
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will be no improper presumption in any persons 
supposing^ that if he compares the original with 
an excellent translation^ so as to make each 
throw a light upon the other^ he will take a more 
reasonable course than by stopping short in his 
search^ and relying implicitly on the perusal of 
the translation alone.''* 

The manner of your lordship's noticing my 
Letter has almost made it impossible for this 
discussion to take a personal turn ; and I hope^ 
that on my part, though speaking freely, I have 
not forgotten that sincere respect both for your 
high ofBce and learning. 

With which I am. 

My Lord, 

Your very obedient and humble servant, 

HENRY WALTER 

East India College, 
June 2d, 1828. 



* First Letter^ pp. 7—9. 
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ADDITIONAL ERRATA TO FIRST LETTER. 

Page 97, note, for B read C. p. 148. 

Page 143, 1. 26, for miserant typographis read miserant. Typographis. 
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